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ABSTfiACI ' 

Becent studies indicate that investigators. are -nDW 
iocuiing on the cognitive deterainants of the attribution ^rooess 
howeverf few re&e archers are looking specifically at the attribution 
process over tima,^^he impact of attitudinal and behavioral , ' 
information cn^j^mprtfssion formation was studied to determine how 
impressions cBange over time* Ihfe, att^itudlnal information given ifco 80^^ 
subjects consisted of a series ot statements purportedly made by a 
target persgn; the behavioral Information ponaisted of an, essay 
purportedly written by that person* Subjects were told either that 
t^e essay position had been freely choeen by the target 'person o& 
that the essay ptfsition had been assigned. The influeace ^f the essay 
was Initially a function of both its content and dia^gnosticityii Iwo 
weeks later^ however^ the diagnosticity of the behavior exerted 
littie influence- Ihis result was similar to the "sleeper" effect in 
the area 6f attitude change^ Findings suggest that it may be 
dangerous to assume t-hat the imlhediate discounting of a given ' 
behavior means that the impression of the actor will remain 
unchanged^ or that the content of the behavior will be ignDied* 
j(Author/KaF) \^ , 
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INTRODUCTION i 

v^s^chpibglsts are, currtntly advooating an intejcdlBoiplinuy 1 ; 

.■ ' ' ■/ ■ ■ ' . ■ . ■■ 

a^proacih wto $he study of pBychologlcal issues^ Nowherif is thi« 

trwid BprfT tevl dent than in ,the racent attenpts to investleat* tha 

relatlon8hi]^;batweaa coeiilt^va procasBaa %mrt aooial bihavlor (qf. 

|, GstfToia & Pi^e^, l9?6i Ickas, & Kldd, 1976r 1978 r' V^ar. 197^) 

in^ividualB ^bmiBonly f ind themBalvea in situations where they mugt 
'i^tte^ateVjliverae types often larga qu^tities of informatioh 
^d aubsequently Mka an interpretation or arrive at sone t^^e of 
j#^9nt *ased. upon th€llr i&df^ 

■^eaewehara. in the arsa of attribution theoi^ have fdcused 
on a c^imnon theaei How clo pebpie Interpret their own behaviors 
and the behaviors of others? Attribution theorists inplieitly 
assume t^t individuals arfr intoinWoslly Intarasted in the causes 
of bfhaYiorf sitiet this enables them to antiaipate and oontrol the 

vhehavior 6f othere in givari, situations. JJntil reoantlyi attri^tlon 
theorists have rfot direot^y proQesses such 

as enooding and retrieval. Rf^ther, the fpqus has been on the 
resultant attribution itself aooompanied by ^ iaqjllait aotoiowledgmeni 
of the Intervening processes. Studies using the -^ical attribution 
paradi^ have^^onverged on a number of well-oorroborated findings. 
The.ejrtent to which a behavior ia perceived to reflect an intemtfi 
dispbsltion of an actor is positively related to the deip*ee to which, 
that behayior appears to be free of any outaide influencea (Heider, 

49581 Jones & Davis, I965i KeXley, 1971). This principle has been 



demonstrated In a number of ejjcperimenta (Jonei, Davii, ftTGergeng 
I96I1 Stelner 4 Field, 196O1 Thlbaut4 Rlecken, 195J). Howpver, 
evfn when potential Gonstrainta on the aetor'.s behavior are made 
quite evident to Ml obeerver,, the tendeney remaina to asauae tjiat 
the behavior 0r an adtor reflectg the act^ -^rue inclinationa. ' 
This phenomenbh has been demonstrated empirieally on a number of 
dj.ffereht occasions (Jones & Harris, 196? 1 Schneider 4fe Miller, 1975 1 
Slider &>p^sr 19761 Miller, 1976) . Stimulus Materials are 
%pically in the form of Ml easay that has pui^ortedly been written 
% the actor, ^ ' ' 

„ Attribution theorists a^ee that individuals reflaot on the 

available information prhen asked to male© an attribution of some type, 

A few investigators are currently studying the relationship between 

;ineinoryV and" the attribution process. For exampXe . * Pryor and Kriss 

(1977) in two related studies nroipulated the salience of information 

and found reaction times for recognizing -the more salienF information 

to be less and attributions of causality to be greater. Taylor ^d 

Piske {1975,) assumed that memory might mediate perceptions of 
...■.'if ■ " 

causality ^t their results were inoonolusive, H^ey, Yarkin, 

LigritHerr ft-eslauer, and Strange (1978) f ounc^ a positive relationship 
between the number of causal statements made by wi observer when 
asked to view an interpersonal encounter and "the accuracy of recall 
for the specifics of the interaction. The wthors also discovered 
that subjects who were given instructions to remember as much as 
possible abc^ut the interaction were more i^t to later, describe 
it in termg of causal unlt^* As these recent studies indicate, 
.investigators are now focusing on the copilt^we deterihii^ts of 
ErJc^^*^*^^*"*^*'" ^^elatively few researchers, however, -have 
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looked spaoifio&ily at tKe attribution prob#ss o^ir the courafe of 
time • fher^f oro th^ major purposo of th« prcewit expwimenV^^^ 
deteridne how Impregsions and attributions* ohangs Mth the pamager 
of time*' ' , ' . ■■ = / ; y ' .. • ; . 

s An individual Ve impression otf a gl^an person should nat^rib.ly 
refleot the information made available about that pers6n.^ If t^e 
pattern of Informatimi differs from one individual to another » 
their cortespbriding ii^ressiqns should refleot this difference •> V 
^However i behavioral information m^ not gilways be Qonsistent wit) 

previously held impression* In the present experiment we variei 
Ihe. oonsietenoy between the prior inf ormatlpn provided about a 
given person md the subsequent behavior performed hy that person. \ 
In/addition we varied the dia^ostioity of that behavior. The 
impressions people form should be ihfluenoed by the aaaumulation 
pflnew information. If a behavior of an motor consistent with^ 
thi^ itapression formed from previous statementB made by that aotort . 

\ ■ # . ' ... ^ \ : 

'thai impression should be strengthined. If the behavior , is Incon- 
eisTent, . however I the impression should ^e weakened. Purthermbrei 
the impact of a given behavior should be related to its diagnos- 
ticity. Inqpression ohi^ge should/be more likely to result, when 
the actor ffedly ohooses to ehgage in the behavior. However,, such 
ch^^e should be less likely when the actor's behavior has been 
constrained in some manner. Our goal was *to test the above 
predictions, both when the reaulting impreBBionB and attributibnB 
are measured immediately and when they are measured after a passage 
of •time, . : ^ ' . 

• \ v ''■ ■ - .. ] METHOD' : ' # ' ■ ' ; : ^ 

Subieotst total ofvSO eub3eat.s from the subject: pool of the 




taeni; at^Mi^nd ^hlversl.^ volunt^sreid for the 

tiro wa^p .^artt ' \ - 

j^Sr^t^^mmm ^&t9 ovBStmA by v^ring -fche attitude 
s purportedly ^ad0 ^ each. Ten "liberal attl^de stiteiaents 
neutral ftatemehts were chosen < as ttio'se to be made by the 
€^■11 Ta rget Pargon ^ Ten csns©i*vatlv© attitude stattmtnts and 
samt ^ter^ nautral etatanfnts were qhoeen as those to be made W 



the Oonserviitive Targets Parson > Two ess^e were also oonstruotedp 
\one generally favoring the legaliaajtlon of iwlj^^ one 
generally .Dp]bpslng legalization. ^ ^ . * 

The attitude stimuli were raaidomly^ 
for app^dximateiy three eeconds by a Kod^ a RA-96O I 

Random Aceess K'ojeqtor. All subjects we ^ > 

% atatements had been endorsed by a fellow undergraduate. Half , of 

the subjects viewed the t^ libera statements and the ten Irrelevant 
statements* The remaining eubjeote slewed the ten oonservative 
statemente and .the same ten irrelevMt .Etatements. 

All .subjects v«re then given an essay to read that had been 
" , pui^ofibedly wltten by th^ target perion. 'Half of the subjects. . 
, were giyen the pro-raarijuana essi^ to read and half were given the 

anti-raarijuma essay. Furthermore, half of the subJectB were 
, tol^ that the target person had freely chosen the position t^en 

■ ' - • , ■ • \ 

In* the essay and half were told that the target person had been 
^ as^gned the position, t^en. 

^ ^ The desiffi oonslsted of- a % (T^get Pere^n'ff^ttitudesi Liberal 
vsv. Conservative) X 2 (iss^ Direction I Pro -marijuana vs. Anti- 
marijuana) X 2 (Writer's Choicei Rree Choice vs. Assisned) complete 



factoriiA with 10 subjeots rasndomly asslefied to taeh of the eight 

experimental Condi tiona, " 

After eve^one had fini shed reading the eaas^f subjects were 



asked to estimate the .tsffget person's true attitude tbwwd the- ■ 
legalization of marijuana on a 0 (Strortgly Opposed) to 10 (Strongly 
in Favor) scale, . Subjects were then given a de.ck of computer cards 
which eontained' thirty new attitude ^'statements and were instructed 
to rank the statements appearing on the ewds from those most likely 
to be made by the target person to' those least likely to be made 
by that person. Therse statements were also rated by sub jects on 
a conseryative-liberal dimension, A subject's rati^ng of each 
statement was taultiplled" by i^srtoikingi These repultlng products 
were suraied in iOr4er to p^'ovide a measur'e of each . sub jeet's 6urren% 
impression of ttia t^get ptreoni Lower numbers Indiqatsd a mora 
libarai iB^rtsslon and Higher numbars indicatad ^ aora donsarvattva 
imprassion. Subjects also simply rated the target parepn on a 
0 (Conservative) to 10 (Liberal) sc^e. c 

' All partieipants returned approximately two weeks later for . 
the eeooud stssion. At this time sub jeete . responded to the dependant 
measures once again. At the Qonolusion of the seoond session, 
each paOTiolpaht was thw&ed f or his or hep partidipation in the 
resaaroh pro jeot , 



Results. The impaot of the assi^ on subjeots • impressions was 
assessed ^-analyzing their ranking of tie' attitude statements. 
A marginally significant two-way interaction between essay direction 
and constraint (P ^ S.^S*, df « 1/79, p< ,10) reveals that- during ■ 
the first session the effect of essi^ direction on subjects' 



Impi'tsalens wag sweater ^hen the esiay position wag freely chosen 
rather than asai^ed. The nature of the interaetion ;ls dlaplayed 
in Pigure ,1, Hpwevw, an analysis of the rankings coilected two 



p « ns). Instead there is only « main effect for essay directioii 
<pv=^ 6.1^, df = 1/79. < .05). Purthermore, mi aflalysis of thi 
change scores between the first an4 second sessions reveals -^at 
the effect of essay direction is more pronounced at Time 2 tHwi 
at Time t (F - 4,03, df * 1/79. p< .05) This difference i^ 
displayed in Figure 2), ' 

An analysis of the ratings bf the tM-gef person oh the 
Conseryative-Liberal dimension reveals a si©ilficant Isaiy Direction 
X Constraint interaction = ^,99, df « 1/79, p< .01) during the 
first session. The effect of essay direction on ratings was p-eater 
when the position taken in the essay had been freely chosen rather 
than assigned. This interaction is displayed in PigUre 3. An 
analysis of the ratings made two weeks later reveals no such 
interaction (P « 2,50, df « 1/79, p»ns). . - 

Thus, the behavior engaged in by the target person did affect 
subjects' impressions. However, the amount of constraint placed- 
' on the target person i^hen writing the essay only mediated this 
effect when the impressions were measured immediately after subjects 
had read the essay. Two weeks later, only the position taken in ^ 
the ess^ was sipilf icantly related to subjects' resultant impressiom 

As expected, attributions of .attitude were influenced by 
the attitude information provided kbout the target person, the 
position taken in the ess^, and the constrayit placed on the target 
parson when writing the ess^.. The effect of essay direction 



' was much ^eatet- when the position -taktri in the .eBBiQr v»b freely 
, .chostn rathe^ tjian assigned! to the teurget person. . This Ms trU© 
I rceirdless of the pr^oue attitufl* iirforni«iioa proyid^^ 
resulting intsraction betweeri essay direction 

within each Attitude pondition^ is displayed gr^hically in Figure T*-.. 
This interflLOj^n was obtainod both when the attribution was made 
inmediately after reading the essi^ and ,when the attribution waB 
made two' weel^s" later (Time 1 1 F = 52.11, df - 1/79. p< .01 j Time 
. 2i P.* 40.55 i^ df f 1/79, p< .01). When the essay position was 
.freely chosen by the target person, the, effect of essay direction 
on attributions of attitude was subisttatlal (Time 1 1 P » 189,94, v 
'df = 1/39, p< .Oil Time Zi P = I30.OO, df = 1/39, p< .01) . 
However, when the essay position was purportedly assi^ed to the * 
target person, the effect of ess«r direction on attributions of' 
attitude was. minimal (Time li P » .17, df = 1/39, p « nst Time 2i. 
F « .04, df « 1/59, p - ns), • 

On the other hand, as expected', the effect of the attitude 
information on .attributions was inversely related to the e'sst^'s 
' diagnostieity. That is, the effect of the attitude information 
waa ^eater when the fssay position was assi©iied to the essay witer 
rather than ft'eeiy chosen. The interaction between attitude 
information and constraint was statistically si^ificant both when 
the attribution was made immediately after reading th« essay and 
when the attribution was made -^o weeks later (Time li P ■ 8. 30, 
' . df * 1/79, p<.01i Time 2i P * 4.41, df = 1/79. P <.05) . When the 
essay position was freely chosen by the tiurget- person, the effect 
of attitude informatio;i on attributions was n|t signiflcMit (Time li 
- ^ P » 1.47, df « 1/39, p^ nsi Time 2i P « 1.39, df " 1/39, P^ ns).. 
ERIC ' , ■ ' ' ■ ^ 



However, when the esBay position was purportedly assipied to the 
twgat persoh, the effect of Attl^^ Dlreoticn on attributJonB 
was substantial (Time It P = l6.i|, df r 1/39, p < .OlV Time 2 1 *• 
F = 10.6^, df « 1/39, p< .01). In sum, the utiliaation of the 
behavioral infornation appeara to hwe been directly related to 
its diasiostici^, while the utilization of the attitude information 
was inversely rela,ted to the subsequent behavior's dia^ostleity. 
Overall., these results provide a strong validation of previous 
findings in the area of attitude attribution. ^ 

. , DISCUSSION 

Based on our results, we can conelude that individuals form 
predietable impresBions about others on the basis of speeific 
attitudinal information when combined with subsequent behavioral 
Information. It should be'lio ted that the attitude infownation 
provided for subjects In this research contained no glaring in- 
consistencies. , In real life pfiople's attitudes are probably not 
as systematic as those presented here. In fact, at times people 
may seem to be a bundle of contradictions. On the other hand, 
certain behaviors are more informative about an individual's 
true nature than others , In this research the directionality of 
the behavior (l.e,, essay) was varied but each ess^ was only of 
moderate strenith. If the ess^ writer had appeM»ed to take a 
strong stand on the issue of the legalization of marijuana, the 
impact of this information may. have been greater, A moBe detailed 
investigation would Involve •varying the strength as well as the 
direction of the stimulus information. In fafct there may be ways 
of solidilVing an impression in the mind of a perceiver other 



than yarding itBitrength. Tesaei^C^ has domonBtrated that ^ 

attitudes toward a BtiBulup object become more polwi 2 ed when ; A 

individuals are instrtacted to spend time thinking about that < • 

object. Perhaps tiie impression of a twget person cwi be 

strengthened in wei wialogoup iwmer by asking individuals to 

think about the person. for a few minutes based on the information 

provided. Another posaibili-^ is to have perceivers expiicitly 

describe the target person in witing. Either type of procedure 

mi^t make the impression more resistamt to chimge, . 

As in other atteibutlon atudies, we have found that the effect 

of behavioral direction on attributions of attitude is less when 

the behavior has been eonBtra:ined in aone mMmer, Moreover, this 

. ' ' 'I 

is true regardless of whether the attribution Is made immediately 

or later In time. However ^ the lack of ^ easay direction effect 

in the assigned condition appeara to be Inconalstent with earlier 

results which indicate that observerfl tend to continue to make - . 

attributions^ of attitude consistent with the essay pdaition even whej^ 

the position has been assipied. The majority of these previous 

studies,^ however, did not specifically create a behavioral expectanc 

Jones, Worchel, Goethals, Mid Grumet imi) did manipulate behaviofa 

expectancies and discovered that when weak essws were written 

jander constraint conditions and were inconsistent with thi behaviore 

expectMcy, judges attributed attitudes in reverse of the ess^'a 

4,'' 

directionality. Since a behavioral expectancy was created In the 

present research, and since the essays used were only moderate In 

strength, the lack of direction effect in the assiffied conditioi 

is not surprising, ■ ^ 

The finding that attributions mad© two weeks later paralleled 



thoBe oade immedi'fffcaly af*er reading the esfiSQr is eonBlstint with 

Results of a- rfeent otudy conducted hy Jonesi Ri^B, ^^uatttone ' 

<1979) » Theki authors, originally thought that the ft^r^aasiffied 

information. might be forgotten later. Therefore, tl^^Pdicted 

that the attt-ibutiona of perceivers who were initially informed 

:yiat the ess^ position had been assi^ed. would later shift in a 

direction more correspondent with.^h^ essair position. However, ; ^ 

they discovered that this vws not tft^l|tae. The results of our 

research are consistent with this firtdirig. 

Perhaps the most interesting outcome of , our resewch is the 

finding that initially the influence of a behavior on people's 

ImpreBsions ia a function of both its direction and its diaeiosticily. 

As time paases, however, *he diapiosticity of that behavior becomes 

less i^ortant. The diMnisfing effect of the constraint information 
. • , ■■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ' 

XB analogous to a sleeper effect in the area of attitude ehimge. 

Previous results indicate that the information in a persuasive 

communication tends to be remembered while related information . 

concerning the source's credibility tends %o be forgotten (HovlMid & 

Weiss, 19511 Kel^an> Hoyland, 1953). In the present case, the 

position tal^^^ the essay was apparently remimbered two weeks 

later. while the aecompanyihg constraint information no longer 
exerted an ett'ect. Of course, if the essays had themselves been 
extremely strong. the constraint information may have wielded little 
influence either initially or later^ In any case, it does appear 
that with the passage'' of time certain 'types of information m^ 
asBUine mpre weight than others and that later impressions tend to 

reflect this difference. 

. ' / * 

\' Apparently the constraint information was important to : 



perceivers when it had direo-t iin^lica*tions for a judpnent to be 
made, such as an attribution. However, the direetionality of . ' 
the essay took 'precedence over the acooinpanying constraint infof- 
mation when perceivers were asked to indicate- their general impreBSion 
of the target person, This result may have certain prdctical 
iinplioatipns. Supposep .for examplep that a priponer or war or a 
hostage makes a series .of. uhpatriotic statements^ Observers rtay 
readily acknowledge that the behavior was Gonstrained mni they may 
also assiame that these statements are not an accurate reflection 
of the person's true attitudes. Howeverp if the reeultB of this 
research are any ^ Icationp impressions of the person ma^ still 
change as a result of the pereon's behayior* Thus it may be 
dangerous to assume that the lediate discounting of a given 
behavior means that the impression of the actor will remain 
unchanged or that the content of the behavior will be i^orad. 

Whatever direction future researeh in this area should take, 
it promises to be both provocative and stimulating. More importantly, 
the outcome of suuh rea^wch should ooiitribut^ suba taiitiall^ to a 
batter understanding of human behavlur. 
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